Nowhere are observations likely to be so
biased, so subjective than in judging people.
People are objects to like or dislike, to ignore or
admire. When the average human being observes
another human being, rarely can one stifle the
distorting influence of the emotional
relationship.

Let's consider the way one CPO might
characterize another. Suppose we say it is
factually established that the chief petty officer
being observed is 5'2", spends about half the
time on the telephone, spends an average 10
hours per week drinking coffee in the CPO Mess,
and refuses to take a chance on a football pool.
These are facts. They are the facts the CPO's
jealous rival observes.

A friend of the CPO comes along and
observes that this CPO wears the Distinguished
Service Medal, is known to have invented a new
device to improve the effectiveness of mine
detection, and that 99% of the people in the
section express great respect and admiration for
the medal holder. These, too, are facts.

Wliich set of facts are obseived depends on
the observer. The objective observer tries to get
all the facts and thus, the true estimate of the
CPO is likely to be quite'different from that of
either the CPO's friend or a jealous rival.

While the effects of bias are most dramatic
when people are judging other people, or judging
themselves, bias is often involved in judgments
of impersonal matters, too. If you want to learn
the facts about the performance of a certain
destroyer, you would not put full weight on the
observations of the commanding officer known
to be partial.to the ship. The person who plans a
training program is not the best one to judge its
effectiveness. You could probably not
completely trust a man's appraisal of his wife's
virtues or her shortcomings. And, if you want
objective thinking, you would never pick a
baseball fan of the Hometown Aces to umpire
one of their games.

Objectivity and the
Defense of the Ego

People have a need to get questions
answered. Unfortunately, a person often accepts
the first answer that comes along.

Once a person has an answer, good or bad,
the tendency is to stick with it. It becomes the
answer, not the problem's answer, and the
person takes personally any attack on the
answer. The ego is invested in the answer and it
defends itself by finding those facts, and only
those facts, that support the desired answer.

We see this ego-defending bias in arguments.
The typical argument begins when one person
declares "I believe so-and-so. ..." The second
participant then states "I believe the opposite."
The stage is thus set for a showdown in which
each is committed to a stand. People seek those
facts and principles that support their
arguments. When one is defending a point of
view, the other is thinking up reasons why that
point of view is right. When the first person
pauses, the second one steps in to cite the
alleged facts that have been thought up.

Arguments rarely solve anything. They
usually end up with each of the participants
more sure than ever about the Tightness of the
original stand. Once a person takes a stand on a
question, that person is no longer in a position
to observe impartially the facts relevant to the
case.

Discussions, on the other hand, often
produce positive results. A discussion typically
begins when one person says "I wonder... .'*
This starts the hunt for evidence. The second
person says "I wonder, too, if.. .." Then the
two of them pool observations. They may reach
some tentative conclusions. Because neither has
taken a definite stand, because neither has
invested the ego in a set belief, the discussion
can result in the discovery of new and relevant
facts.

An objective person suspects the objectivity
of p&rsonal beliefs. Checks of observations are
made with others. One person mentally steps
into the other person's shoes and tries to see
things with the other person's eyes. And when
conclusions are reached they are not everlasting
conclusions in which the ego is invested. They
are tentative conclusions, to be modified when
there are new facts or new circumstances.
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